

















THE LEISURE Hour. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, 
by AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.—Cowfer. 
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MR. ADOLPHUS HAS GIVEN UP COMMERCE AND IS GOING TO TRAVEL. 
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going to bed, they said, while such excitement was 
fresh upon them? Sleep may come mercifully as a 
relief from sorrow; but who ever heard of sleeping 
for joy? They were up in good time next morning, 
however, for Charley, as his mother soon found out, 
had nothing to put on and everything to get; and 
Mrs. Peterson had begun already to think with 
pleasure unalloyed of her money and the use which 
could be made of it. She was eager to go with him 
to the very best tailor and outfitter that could be 
found in London, that he might be supplied at once 
with all that he required to enable him to make a 
proper appearance. 

At Colombo Villa also the inmates were sitting up 
late. The return of Charles Peterson, after all hope 
of seeing him again had been abandoned, formed an 
interesting topic of conversation. Mr. Goldie had 
returned home earlier than usual, and had told 
his wife all about it the moment he entered 
the house; and Amy, who was not present at the 
time, heard of it soon afterwards from her maid. The 
old gentleman was very quiet and cheerful all the 
evening, and reverted again and again to the subject 
uppermost in his mind; and after his daughter had 
retired for the night he and Mrs. Goldie talked to- 
gether for a long time earnestly. 

‘¢ What do you think of him? how does he look?” 
Mrs. Goldie asked. 

‘‘ Wonderfully well. I should scarcely have known 
him.” 

“Was he at all rough or coarse in his manner? 
He might well be so, you know, after the way he 
must have been living lately.” 

‘“Not at all. He was always quiet and gentle- 
manly, you know.” 

“Yes; for one in his position, very much so.” 

‘For any position, I should say,” said Mr. 
‘Goldie. 

‘‘He had not, of course, the manners and style of 
some gentlemen,”’ Mrs. Goldie answered. 

‘Who are you thinking of ?” 

‘Young Mr. Bellairs, for instance; 
Adolphus.” 

‘Not exactly. Are they your models?” 

Mrs. Goldie did not answer immediately. There 
was something in her husband’s manner which set 
her thinking; just a little slyness, perhaps, as if he 
meant to remind her of days long gone by when he, 
staid, stiffish, rather awkward young man, came 
a-courting, and when she thought him so nice and 
pleasing, after his way, though it was not the way 
of fashionable people. Mr. Goldie had certainly 
never been at all like young Mr. Bellairs or Mr. 
Adolphus, but her life with him had been very 
peaceful and happy. Latterly she had aimed ata 
higher circle of acquaintance and a little more of 
fashion for the sake of Amy, but she did not enjoy 
the grand and supercilious manner of some of her 
guests, and could not but feel that they were not 
among the real aristocracy of the country, but only 
-aspirants or pretenders, like herself. 

‘Charley used to be very nice as a boy,” Mrs. 
Goldie said, after some minutes of reflection. ‘I can 
hardly think of him as anything but a boy still. I 
suppose Amy will want to see him again.” 

‘Tt will be very odd if she does not,’’ Mr. Goldie 
answered; ‘‘and I don’t see how it is to be prevented. 
It would be so very marked if we were to throw any 
obstacle in the way.” 

‘‘We must be guided by circumstances,” said Mrs. 


or Mr. 





Goldie. ‘I don’t know that he cared for Amy, 
except as any boy might for a playfellow; and it is 
quite possible that when Amy sees him she may find 
him quite different from what she has been pictur- 
ing to herself, and may be cured at once of her 
fancies.” 

‘‘They must be allowed to meet once or twice, at 
all events,’ said Mr. Goldie; ‘‘we have done mis- 
chief enough already by interfering.” 

‘“‘That was your doing, I think, Mr. Goldie; it 
was your unfortunate remark that first put ideas into 
her head about Charles Peterson.” 

‘“‘Then I will take care not to do so again,’ he 
replied. ‘‘ The next time Amy endeavours to interest 
me in his favour I will yield with a good grace.” 

“ That would be going to the other extreme,” said 
Mrs. Goldie, hastily. ‘I hope you won’t do any- 
thing in such a question as that without consulting 
me.” 

‘Certainly not, my dear,” he answered; ‘and I 
hope we shall agree, as we always do, and bear the 
blame together—or rather that there will be no blame 
to bear. I don’t think Amy would ever be happy with 
such men as she has been in the habit of meeting 
lately ; they are too uppish and too empty-headed 
for her.” 

‘‘Mr. Adolphus is not empty-headed.” 

“No; there is more in him than any one would 
suppose. He is a good-hearted fellow, too. But 
Amy does not care for him, and he knows it. That 
is why he would not come here lately.” 

‘¢ Amy will never be happy unless she can marry 
the man of her own choice,” said Mrs. Goldie; ‘she 
is a girl of very deep feelings, though so quiet and 
undemonstrative.”’ 

‘Well, we must’ let things take their course, I 
suppose.” 

‘¢ Amy ought to look higher, though,” Mrs. Goldie 
murmured, shaking her head slowly; ‘she has a 
right to look higher.” 

‘*T’m afraid she won’t exercise it,’’ said her hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Goldie was afraid so too. ‘‘ What is Charles 
Peterson going to do now?” she asked, after a 
pause. ‘‘I suppose they have hardly had time to 
think about that.” . 

‘*No; but I made up my mind long ago that if 
he should ever come home I would do the best I 
could for him. Mr. Adolphus has come into some 
property lately, and it is probable he will leave the 
office; he has said something about it. I fancy 
Charles Peterson’s return will hasten his decision. 
If so, I think I shall offer Charles his place. I should 
not like to put him into the counting-house as an 
ordinary clerk, you know, and he would be learning 
his work under his brother, who is one of the very 
best business men I ever met with. They would get 
on very well together, and would take a great amount 
of labour off my hands. I can leave anything to Mr. 
Peterson now without anxiety. He is so quick and 
intelligent and thoughtful, quite like his father, and 
takes as much interest in the business as he did, if 
possible.” 

“‘T don’t think you could do better,” said Mrs. 
Goldie, slowly, and after a long pause. 

Charles Peterson called the next day at Lombardy 
Court, and had a long interview with Mr. Goldie. 
The latter had many questions to ask, and Charles 
grew animated ‘and excited with his subject, and 
gave the history of his adventures with so much 
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simplicity and earnestness that the old man’s heart 
warmed towards him, and more than once he 
felt his eyes grow moist and his heart beat more 
rapidly than its wont as he listened to him. ‘“ And 
what do you think of doing now, Charles?” he 
asked, when the narrative was ended. 

‘“‘T have not had time to think about that yet,” he 
answered. 

‘¢ You will not want to go abroad again?” 

“No.” 

The question was asked and the answer was given 
with a smile. The young man noticed, too, with 
pleasure, that Mr. Goldie addressed him by his 
Christian name. ‘I ought not to have sent you 
away at all,” said the merchant; ‘‘no one could 
have been more distressed than I was, except, per- 
haps, your own relations, on hearing that you were 
lost. No one can rejoice more at seeing you alive 
again and well.” 

“You are very kind, indeed, to say so.”’ 

“T am thankful, very thankful, that I have the 
opportunity of saying it to you. Your father was a 
valuable servant, a most excellent and faithful 
friend. I had hardly learnt to appreciate him when 
Ilost him. I have found out his worth since then, 
and have reproached myself for not discovering it 
sooner. I should like now to show you kindness for 
his sake, and also for your own.” 

“T thank you, Mr. Goldie.” 

“Your brother has a responsible post in this 
house. You have heard, perhaps, the circumstances 
which led to Mr. Huxtable’s departure. Your brother 
took his place, and is doing very well in it. Mr. 
Adolphus told me this morning that he would like to 
be released from his engagement, and I do not 
intend to make any difficulty about that. You know 
what his position is. If you would like to succeed 
to it, I shall be very glad to have you. The remu- 
neration is small—less even than that of an ordinary 
clerk—but that can be adjusted, I dare say; and the 
prospects are, of course, much better. It is, in fact, 
a different thing altogether. You will be in your 
brother’s room, and might rise, in course of time, 
to—’? 

What elevation Mr. Goldie had in his mind was 
not destined to be told just then ; for while the mer- 
chant was speaking the door of his room was opened, 
after a hasty knock, and Mr. Jones entered. 

“TI beg your pardon for interrupting you, Mr. 
Goldie,” he said, ‘‘ but Captain Chubb is below. I 
thought you would like to know it.” 

“Captain Chubb! you don’t say so; thank you, 
Mr. Jones. Ask him to walk upstairs. I am very 
glad of this.”’ 

_ “He is outside, sir, in the court; he won’t come 
in. He asked for Mr. Charles; he has something 
important to communicate, he says.” 

“Won’t come in!’ Mr. Goldie said, with a look 
of disappointment. ‘Go down, Mr. Peterson, and 
try if you can persuade him.” 

“Tl do my best,’’ Charles Peterson replied, and 
went down to meet the captain. In a few minutes 
he returned, bringing him with him, though it was 
with evident reluctance that the skipper mounted the 
stairs and approached Mr. Goldie’sroom. The latter 
came out to the landing and offered him his hand, 
which Captain Chubb took and held for a moment, 
coldly, and then dropped. 

Os ae Chubb has found the Santa Fé,” said 
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‘‘Found whom?” Mr. Goldie asked. 

“ Santa Fé; the spectre; the assassin; the ship 
that ran down the Daphne,” the captain answered, 
forgetting his reserve in the excitement of the 
moment. 

‘Where is she?” 

‘‘T don’t know where she is, Mr. Goldie,” said the 
skipper, ‘“‘ but I know where she is not ; she is not at 
the bottom of the sea, where she ought to be. I 
don’t wish her any harm, of course; only I would 
have had a better opinion of all belonging to her if 
she had gone down with the Daphne. She got safe 
into harbour after the collision, and her crew with 
her. I would not have believed it, though! It was 
a cowardly trick to sheer off in that way, and leave 
us all to perish. I’m thankful she was not an English 
ship, and I’d lay a wager there was not even a bad 
Englishman on board, or it would not have been 
done.” 

‘‘ Let me see what you have discovered,” said Mr. 
Goldie. 

‘‘T’ve made out the name of her owners, and her 
captain, and where she sailed from last, and her 
latitude and longitude, whereabout she ought to be 
now,” said the skipper ; ‘here it is, all in black and 
white.” 

This was important news: importart for the 
owners and the underwriters, if they should be able 
to get hold of the delinquents, which was doubtful ; 
and important to Captain Chubb, who calculated that 
by some means or other he should be able to find 
some of the crew, and by their testimony corroborate 
the ‘‘ one-sided ” evidence, as Huxtable had charac- 
terised it, which had already been given in his favour. 

‘“‘T’m thinking of myself, you know, Mr. Goldie,” 
he said. ‘I want to be put right. I want to get 
some of those men who were on board the Santa Fé 
to tell the truth about the collision. I'll find them 
and bring them here if it costs me five hundred 
pounds. I'll never take another ship myself until 
I’m righted.” 

‘“‘You are over-scrupulous, Captain Chubb. You 
know you were cleared of everything. But we must 
make common cause against this vessel ; my interest 
in the case is real and substantial: yours is only a 
matter of sentiment, if I may so speak, though not 
less important from your point of view, I dare say. 
Dll see to it at once. In the meantime, let me say I 
am very glad it has been the means of bringing you 
to Lombardy Court again, Captain Chubb. I was 
afraid you were never coming to see me any more. 
We cannot afford to lose a man like you.” 

‘* You are very good, Mr. Goldie,” said the captain, 
stiffly. 

‘‘T hope you will be ready for service again soon,” - 
Mr. Goldie went on. 

“Not yet awhile,” the captain answered. ‘ Not 
till we have got hold of that ship and heard the other 
side of the question.” 

‘* You have quite made up your mind about that ?” 

‘¢ Quite, Mr. Goldie.” 

“T shall be able to persuade you some day, 
perhaps,” said the merchant; ‘‘but I won’t say any 
more about it just now. Only make me a promise.” 

“T will if I can,” the captain answered; ‘I must 
hear what it is first, though.” 

‘Don’t engage with any other house without first 
letting me know of your intention.” 

‘1 won’t,” said the captain. ‘‘There’s no harm 
in promising that. ButI shan’t take a ship from 
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any one until I have heard something more about 
‘the other side.’ Good morning, Mr. Goldie.” 

‘* Good morning, Captain Chubb ; I rely upon your 
promise.” 

The captain said no more, but left the room; and 
Mr. Goldie, recurring to what had formed the subject 
of his conversation with Charles Peterson at the 
moment when they were interrupted, said, ‘‘ Well, 
Charles, you must think of what I have been 
saying ; talk it over with your friends, and then 
come and let me know.” 

“‘T will, Mr. Goldie,” said the young man; ‘‘I am 
quite sensible of the kindness of your offer. I would 
accept it gratefully, without a moment’s hesitation, 
but, as you give me the opportunity, I will hear 
what others say, and come and see you again to- 
morrow.” 

They shook hands and parted. 

It did not require much consideration. Many a 
young man of good family and means would have 
been delighted with such an offer. Many would 
have paid a high premium for it, and served for a 
term of years without remuneration. Mr. Adolphus, 
in fact, had done so. Charles Peterson found the 
captain waiting for him at the entrance to the court, 
and told him what had passed. 

‘Mr. Goldie said himself that I might rise to be— 
I don’t know what he was going to say, for just then 
Mr. Jones came in and interrupted him,” said 
Charles. 

‘‘ What a pity,” the captain answered, chuckling 
to himself. ‘‘I wish he had finished the sentence.” 

‘« What do you think he was going to say?” 

‘“‘ Manager, perhaps,” the captain suggested. 

‘‘No; because John is manager. He would not 
have hinted at that.” 

‘‘A partner in the house, then. Come! That’s 
what poor Adolphus meant to be, and you are to take 
his place. I congratulate you, Charley.” 

‘“Nonsense! But speaking of Mr. Adolphus, I 
hope my going into the house will make no differ- 
ence to him. I hope he does not leave on my 
account.” 

The skipper only laughed again, silently, but 
visibly. 

‘I should not like to supplant him, you know; 
but I don’t see that I should be doing that. There 
would be room for us both in the office, of course, 
and Mr. Goldie would never propose anything that 
would be unfair or injurious to him.” 

‘‘Mr. Goldie would never do anything unfair,” 
said the skipper; ‘‘but as for there being room for 
two of you in the house, and two partners—why, 
that’s another matter altogether.” 

‘* Well,” said Charles, who either did not or would 
not understand what it was that made the skipper 
open his mouth so wide and shake his sides with 
voiceless merriment—‘“ well, I shall go home and 
talk the matter over with my mother, and of course 
I shall accept the offer. But you see Mr. Adolphus 
sometimes, don’t you?” 

“Yes; he comes to my studio pretty often,” the 
captain answered, ‘‘ especially when he feels down in 
the mouth.” 

“Then, if you have an opportunity, perhaps you 
will find out why he leaves Mr. Goldie’s counting- 
house, and whether my going there has anything to 
do with it; and let him understand that I would not 
stand in his way or interfere with his prospects on 
any account.” 
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‘** All right,” said the skipper, laughing in his. 
throat; ‘‘ 1’ll have some talk with him, and tell him 
what you say. You won’t stand in his way. You'll 
give up the partnership to him if he likes, and if he. 
thinks he can get it.” 

‘Don’t tell him any such nonsense, pray,” said 
Charles. ‘You know what I mean very well.” 
‘‘And you know what I mean,” said the skipper: 
and so they parted, Captain Chubb looking after him 
with a knowing smile upon his face. ‘‘ Yes; you 
know what I mean,” he repeated, “or I’m very 
much mistaken. Not stand in his way, won’t you? 
But you are quite safe, Charley ; you may promise 
him that much; you are quite safe. Poor Adolphus. 
would not have a chance, and he knows it.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—A MISANTHROPE, 


*¢ Timon will to the woods, where he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than mankind.” 
—Shakespeare, 

Ir Captain Chubb had been anxious to deliver 
Charles Peterson’s message to Mr. Adolphus, he need 
not have waited long for an opportunity of doing so. 
He wanted, at all events, to have some conversation 
with him on the subject of it, and to find out more 
exactly how the land lay, as he expressed it ; and he 
was glad, therefore, when he saw from his drawing- 
room window the tall figure of the ‘‘royal scion” 
approaching, though he did not at first recognise 
him. His outer man had undergone a complete 
change since he had last seen him, and instead of the 
fashionable, well-cut apparel in which he usually 
delighted, and which was equally becoming to his 
person and gratifying to his tailor, he now appeared 
in a loose, ill-fitting jacket, with trousers wide at the 
ankle, and a double-breasted waistcoat. 

Mr. Adolphus mounted the stairs slowly, entered 
the captain’s room in a languid manner, and seating 
himself by the widow, looked out upon the top of the 
masts visible in the distance above the houses with- 
out saying a word. 

‘“‘ How is your majesty ?”’ the skipper asked. 

“No,” said Adolphus; ‘I’ve dropped all that. 
‘Vain pomp and glory of the world, I hate ye,’ and 
so on, don’t you know.” 

‘‘ Why, what is the matter?” 

‘Oh, nothing; and ex nithilo nihil fit. By-the-by, 
what sort of a fit is this? How do you like it?” and 
he stood up to display his costume. 

‘What does it mean?” the captain asked. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing?” 

‘“‘ Shopping,” Adolphus answered ; “I might say 
slopping, don’t you know.” 

“Slopping, indeed!” said the skipper. ‘‘ Anybody 
could see they were slops.”’ 

‘‘ Serviceable, though, the slopman said.”’ 

‘What are you up to now ?”’ the captain asked. 

*« Going abroad.” 

‘Abroad! Where?” 

“Oh, I don’t know where. ‘He travelled east, he 
travelled west, some foreign country for to see.’ Any 
country will do, don’t you know. Abroad, that’s 
where I’m going ; ‘furrin parts’ and all that. I have 
made up my mind to be a what-d’ye-call-’em, don’t 
you know.” 

‘‘A sailor?” the captain suggested, glancing at 
his slops. 

‘No; not a sailor. A cynic, a misanthrope, that 
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go to Africa and shoot gorillas.” 

‘Gorillas!’ said the captain, with surprise; ‘‘ it’s 
hardly worth while, I think.” 

‘“Tt’s better than shooting anybody else,” said Mr. 
Adolphus, gloomily. 

Captain Chubb could hardly make out whether his 
friend was joking or not, but, if it was a joke, there 
seemed to be some-strong ironical feeling underly- 
ing it. 

rf Pigeons would not do, I suppose ?”’ he suggested, 
after a pause. 

“Pigeons! pigeons out of a trap! No, indeed. I 
never could bring myself to that in my idlest mo- 
ments; it’s a poor, mean, spiritless sport at the best. 
A fellah who is fit for nothing else can shoot pigeons. 
Besides, they have feathers, and have never injured 
anybody.” 

“You want excitement, I suppose; but it will be 
a great change from your usual mode of life, going 
to Africa and shooting wild beasts.” 

“ Gorillas ; I said gorillds ; I should prefer to shoot 
gorillas,” said Mr. Adolphus, moodily. ‘And the 
greater the change the better it will suit me. I want 
a change.” 

“T hope you will find Africa answer your expecta- 
tions.” 

“Expectations! Come now, don’t you know! as if 
Thad any! I have left off expecting. I never mean 
to expect anything any more except disappointment. 
I shall take things as they come in future.” 

“Gorillas included ?” 

“Oh yes; and lions too, if they don’t take me. 
It won’t much matter if they do. Nobody will care. 
‘Remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow ;’ that will be 
it, don’t you know. But it can’t well be slower than 
it is here, since—” 

“Since when?” 

“Nothing; nothing particular.” 

“Since you gave up commerce, I suppose, and the 
hope of a partnership.” 

Mr. Adolphus fixed his eyes upon the captain 
with a curious expression, as if trying to find out 
whether there was any latent meaning in his words; 
so earnest, so serious, and so melancholy was his 
gaze that the skipper’s eyes sank towards the floor, 
and his brown face flushed with shame and self- 
reproach. He wished he had bitten his tongue off 
before he had given utterance to the careless word. 
Mr. Adolphus, after a moment’s scrutiny, seemed to 
absolve him of any intention to wound or trifle with 
his feelings, and. set him at his ease again by 
resuming the conversation in his usual manner. 

“‘T never cared much for commerce,” he said; ‘I 
should never have done much good with it. I.am 
glad I have given it up. I couldn’t stand the tank, 
don’t you know. Have you ever been in Africa, 
Captain Chubb?” 

‘Not inland,” said the captain; ‘‘ I should be out 
of my element there. I should not know what to do 
with myself.” 

“Do as the Africans do. The great desert is, I 
believe, rather thinly inhabited ; but even there ‘the 
patient camel walks and the fell hyena stalks.’ I 
shall walk patiently with the camel, and stalk the fell 
hyeena with a fellah-feeling. _ Look here.” 

“What is that?” 

“It is a photograph, don’t you know.” 

The captain took the portrait, expecting to find 
the likeness of a lady ; he turned it round and round, 
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having some difficulty at first to discover which was 
the top and which was the bottom. 

‘Do you recognise it?’’ Adolphus asked. ‘‘It is 
not very distinct. It’s me; and I took it myself, 
don’t you know, like Hogarth and Rubens and other 
great artists, only it was rather difficult to be behind 
the camera and before it just at the same moment, so I 
had to get our Buttons to help, and he messed it. 
Roobins took me some weeks back. I was a different 
fellah then. 
this.’ ”’ 

He held up Mr. Roobins’s carte side by side with 
the distorted production of himself and Buttons, and 
sighed. 

a You perceive a difference, don’t you?” he 
said. 

‘‘ Decidedly,”’ the captain answered; ‘‘ the one is 
like you, and the other like nothing human; I don’t 
even recognise the outline of a gorilla. You must 
come here and be done again before you go away, 
when you have got your outfit; you know, in your 
travelling costume, with your whites, and your pug- 
garee, and your rifle and all that, and we'll get a 
negro to sit at your feet, in character, you know, 
with a lion’s skin. I wonder where Chalk is now.” 

“No; no nigger; I don’t want to make a show of 
myself; and I wouldn’t have Chalk at any price. 
He’s such a savage fellah. If we did not make him 
— enough there’s no knowing what he might 

0.” 

“Chalk is as mild as a lamb if you stroke him 
the right way,”’ said the skipper. 

“Mild, is he? I wish you had seen him with 
Huxtable: he wasn’t very mild then.” 

‘“ What was that?” said the skipper. 
heard about it.” 

“Did I not tell you? Huxtable got hold of him 
after the inquiry, don’t you know; he took him to 
an hotel, and gave him some rum, and wanted him 
to say that you were not the last man to quit the 
Daphne, but that he was left on board; making out 
that you wouldn’t care for him because he was a 
black.” 

‘Did Huxtable say that?” the captain exclaimed. 
“What a cad that fellow is! And what did Chalk 
answer ?”’ 

‘‘Chalk did not say a word, but rolled his eyes, 
set his teeth together, and snatched a knife out of his 
pocket in an instant; and would have used it, too, if 
Huxtable had given him a chance. I never saw a 
fellah so frightened in my life. He got behind me, 
and kept dancing about till Chalk, with a horrid 
snarl, like his dog Hop, darted out of the room and 
left him; and I have never seen him since, and don’t 
wish to.” 

‘*Poor Chalk! I wonder what is become of 
him. He refused two or three berths because they 
would not let him take the dog with him. I suppose 
he got one at last. I meant to have seen him after 
the inquiry, but he kept out of my way on purpose, I 
believe.” 

“I think T’ll let Roobins have another try at me 
before I go,” said Mr. Adolphus, contemplating the 
two photographs again. ‘1 can’t be altered quite so 

much as this.” 

‘You really mean to go, then?” 

‘Of course I do; at least—yes; it’s all settled; 
everything there will be new, don’t you know; andI 
think I shall be different myself when I get there. I 
have nothing to keep me here now, no relations and 
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friends, no ties of nature or—affection, and that sort 
of thing, don’t you know.” 

‘‘ We shall be'sorry to part with you all the same,” 
said the skipper. ‘‘ But you will find new objects 
there to engage your attention.” 

‘New objects? whatdo youmean? Black objects, 
woolly-headed objects, Hottentot Venuses, that sort of 
thing? ‘I will take some savage woman; she shall 
rear my dusky race ;’ that’s what you’re thinking of, 
I suppose. But no; I shall never marry, not even an 
object. I'll be a bachelor, living a rover ; you would, 
wouldn’t you, if you were me?” 

He asked the question so seriously, notwithstanding 
the trifling manner of his previous conversation, that 
Captain Chubb was startled, and did not immediately 
reply. 

‘You would, wouldn’t you?” he repeated. 

‘*Would what ?”’ the skipper asked. 

‘* Go abroad?” 

‘*Oh yes; I think I would if I were in your place. 
I thought you meant—would I be a butterfly?” 

‘‘T did not say butterfly,’ Mr. Adolphus answered, 
‘‘T said bachelor. What is your opinion on that 
point?” The captain started up hastily, looking 
conscious and uncomfortable, and walked about the 
room shuffling the chairs from their places; and Mr. 
Adolphus, with his eyes fixed upon the distant ship- 
ping, repeated his question. 

‘“* Well, well, well,” the captain stammered out at 
length ; ‘‘ well, well; I don’t see that I need tell you 
or any one else what I think about that just yet.” 

Mr. Adolphus looked at him with surprise and 
curiosity ; and the captain, to avoid the inconvenience 





of further questions, which appeared to be imminent, 
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went to the top of the stairs and called for Mr. 
Roobins. The artist, who had just closed his studio 
for the evening, quickly made his appearance, and 
arrangements were then proposed for taking Mr. 
Adolphus’s likeness in costume. 

‘Costume?’ said Roobins, looking at his visitor 
with a critical eye. ‘‘ Not in those slops, Mr. Adol- 
phus; I couldn’t do it. You don’t look anything in 
that style. You are not a bit like a real sailor, you 
know, nor like a yachtsman; you are more like 
one of those men that go about hawking parrots 
which they pretend to have just brought over with 
them from the North Pole or somewhere. You are 
neither flesh, fowl, nor good red herring in that style. 
Not like yourself at all, Mr. Adolphus.” 

‘‘That’s what I did it for,” he replied. ‘‘ That’s 
why I got these slops; I wanted a change, don’t you 
know—a thorough change.” 

Mr. Roobins looked puzzled; but when Captain 
Chubb had given an explanation he approved highly 
of the suggestion that Mr. Adolphus should give him 
a sitting in the correct costume of a lion-hunter, with 
a Danubian lion—so he expressed it—lying at his feet. 
Mr. Roobins did not go in for geography, he said; 
and there was a good deal of laughing at his mistake, 
and Mr. Adolphus when he left was in better spirits, 
and disposed to take a more genial view of his pros- 
pects generally, as well as of himself personally. 

Captain Chubb did not venture to approach the 
subject of “partnership”? again, so Charles Peter- 
son’s message was not delivered. That might possibly 
have had a still more exhilarating effect if it could 
have been taken literally. But it would have done 
no good in the end. ' 





NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


THE GREAT SkvA (Lestris catarractes). 


| fphene the promontory of Hermanness, the north- 

west point of the Island of Unst, itself the most 
northerly of the Shetland group, may be found the 
last home of the Great Skua, and its sole nesting- 
place within the British Isles. Many years ago these 
fine birds were comparatively common, and were to 
be found breeding on Rona’s Hill, and elsewhere in 
the Shetlands, but now the few pairs that linger 
around Hermanness are the sole representatives of 
the species, and alone entitle us to regard the great 
skua as essentially a British Vird. 

The present colony was very nearly exterminated 
some years ago by the cupidity of a local collector 
and egg-dealer, who for a long time did a thriving 
trade in shooting the poor birds during the breeding 
season, preserving and exporting their skins, and 
buying their eggs. This traffic was only stopped 
when the skuas had actually been reduced to a single 
pair. At that late hour the then proprietor of 
Hermanness interfered, peremptorily forbidding his 
own tenants to touch an egg or shoot a bird under 
pain of his severe displeasure. He further ordered 
that no stranger should set foot upon the hill of 
Hermanness without special permission from himself, 
and he stationed a keeper on the Ness to see that his 
mandates were duly obeyed. Such spirited conduct, 
at a time, too, when the preservation of wild birds 
was very lightly thought of, deserves hearty com- 
mendation. The result was thoroughly satisfactory, 


for in a few years the skuas were more numerous 
than ever in Hermanness, and they have continued 
to maintain their position there, although the special 
protection afforded to them has long ago been with- 
drawn. 

The nest of the skua is invariably placed upon the 
open ground, usually at or near the top of a small 
hillock, whence a tolerably extensive view can be 
obtained. The eggs are deposited within a cavity 
neatly scooped out in the heather, and lined with 
dried grass, moss, and a few small feathers. During 
the breeding season, particularly when the young 
birds are in the nest, the parents are very bold and 
determined in their attacks upon any real or fan- 
cied despoiler of their homes. However well accus- 
tomed one may be to the manners and customs of the 
skua, it is almost impossible to resist the impulse to 
duck very low indeed when one of these big birds 
comes swooping with the rapidity of a cannon-ball 
full at one’s head. I have never been struck by a 
skua, nor am I in any way ambitious of the expe- 
rience, but I am aware that actual contact is by no 
means uncommon, and serious detriment to head- 
gear is the invariable result. Still I am of opinion 
that the skua’s object is more to frighten than to 
hurt, especially in the’case of human foes; and that 
when collision does take place it is the result of acci- 
dent or miscalculation, and not of design. Doubtless 
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NATURAL HISTORY NOTES AND ANECDOTES. 


suffer himself as to inflict punishment upon heads 
that are both hard and thick. So he contents himself 
with swooping down to within»a ‘few inches of an 
ornithologist’s cranium, rising again and speeding 
away upon his powerful wings almost as quickly as 
he descended. Occasionally, however, zeal and ex- 
citement import error into his calculations, and his 
victims suffer accordingly. ‘Towards dogs the skua’s 
conduct is much less considerate. He means to strike 
them, and he does so with hearty goodwill, often 
sending the four-footed friend of man rolling upon 
the hillside. On one occasion, when riding over the 
skuas’ ground, one of the birds came rushing at my 
pony’s head, causing him to shy suddenly and land 
his unlucky rider at length upon the turf. The pony 
scampered off, and many blandishments were ex- 
pended before he would allow himself to be recap- 
tured. A little Skye-terrier who accompanied me on 
that occasion was so buffeted and beaten by the 
skuas that I was moved by pity to take him in my 
arms and carry him until we had left the Ness of 
Hermann far behind. 

The predatory habits of the great skua are well 
known. Like the rest of his immediate family, he 
scorns to earn a living by honest industry, depending 
for his subsistence upon plunder wrung from weaker 
birds than himself. The mild and inoffensive gulls 
are his most frequent -victims. His rapid flight, 
great size, and dauntless courage, make him far 
more than a match for any of the tribe, and the 
powerful greater black-back (Larus marinus) yields 
to the tyrant’s exactions as meekly as does the timid 
little kittiwake. Nosooner is an unlucky gull espied 
carrying home a hard-earned meal to his hungry and 
clamorous family, than one of these remorseless 
pirates starts off in chase. It is utterly vain for the 
victim to attempt to escape from his pursuer. The 
skua flies six feet to his one, and he is speedily over- 
hauled and compelled to deliver up his booty. 
Sometimes the gull endeavours to secure his family’s 
dinner by hastily bolting it himself, but this is 
merely waste of time. The skua has seen his prey, 
and whether swallowed or not he means to have it. 
So after many unavailing protests, the poor gull is 
compelled to hand over the morsel, which may have 
been already more than halfway down his throat, 
and the enemy makes off with the same in triumph. 
It is pitiful exceedingly, albeit somewhat ludicrous, 
to listen to the half-scolding, half-mournful plaint 
with which the robbed one laments his vanished 
meal. Few birds possess greater gifts of eloquence 
than do the gulls, especially lesser black-backs; and 
to hear one of them reproach a skua for an act of 
highway robbery with violence, is indeed a treat. 
If we could but translate what is said into any 
known tongue, we should probably find such wealth 
of objurgation and force of invective as would make 
the Spanish and Gaelic languages, rich as they are 
in terms of abuse, to pale their ineffectual fires. 

But, although the skua does levy a most unjust 
and merciless tax upon the fishing industry of the 
Laridee, like the feudal barons of the middle ages, he 
is careful that none shall oppress his vassals but 
himself. And the gulls seem to know that they enjoy 
the protection of a bolder and more warlike race 
than their own, for they crowd their nests around 
those of the skuas and look to them to do police duty 
for the whole colony. The skuas are fully alive to 
the responsibilities of their position, and are quite 
equal to the performance of the duties devolving 
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upon them. When the gulls are absent on their 
frequent fishing expeditions, the profits of which 
their protectors too often appropriate, their defence- 
less nests are at the mercy of many foes. Chief 
among these may be reckoned the wily, adroit, and 
unscrupulous hooded crow (Corvus corniz), whose: 
aptitude for egg-stealing amounts to positive genius.. 
But times must be very bad indeed with a hooded 
crow to induce him to ply his dastardly trade any- 
where near the sacred precincts of the skua’s home. 
If he ventures to show his ill-omened presence there, 
the special constables of Hermanness are upon 
him in an instant, nor do they leave him till his 
aching bones are driven miles away from the nests 
among the heather. Indeed, the hoodie may consider 
himself lucky if he escapes from his pursuers with 
life and limb. His only chance is to fly low along: 
the ground, and seek the shelter of some friendly 
cliff. If in his hurry to escape he ventures to fly 
over sea, the chances are many against his ever ~ 
reaching the shore alive. A vigorous blow from a 
skua, a souse in cold water, a few despairing ‘‘ caws,” 
and the egg-thief’s pilgrimage is ended. The skuas 
fly back to their nests well pleased, and would gladly 
see the whole race of hoodies similarly disposed of. 
From their extreme rarity the eggs of the skuas 
are very highly prized by collectors, but the price paid 
is a direct premium offered in the name of science for 
the final extirpation of the skua as a British bird.* 
T. EDMONDSTON. 


NATURE’S PROVISIONS. 


It has been remarked by more than one keen ob- 
server of nature what a bountiful provision of an all- 
seeing Creator it is that the fur and plumage of many 
animals which live in the icy north should be white in 
winter. By the word “animals,” I mean not only 
beasts large and small, but the feathered tribe, 
for it may be seen in a great many birds. Take, 
for example, the snowy owl and ptarmigan, which in 
certain states of plumage are nearly spotless. 

Now the same law which assimilates the plumage 
to the surrounding country may be found in a some- 
what different phase in various swimming birds. In 
the common guillemot, which every visitor to Flam- 
borough Head knows well, the upper plumage is a 
conspicuous black, for this bird is exposed to no 
danger from above, but it is exposed to great danger 
from below from the hungry monsters of the deep ; 
hence its plumage is perfectly white underneath, so 
that it may puzzle even their sharp eyes to distinguish 
it when it is swimming. Imight multiply instances. 
In several birds the converse is the case. In the sand- 
grouse (genus /Perocles), which visitors to the 
Pyramids have met on the arid plains of Egypt, the 
upper parts are entirely of a sandy colour, as their 
name implies, while the bright parts of the plumage 
are all below. The sandgrouse squat upon the plain, 
and are invisible to the falcon overhead. They have 
nothing to fear from below. In species such as 
the two I have cited we see a provision made of just 
what is necessary, and no more. It would beas use- 
less to give the sandgrouse a sand-coloured breast as: 
the guillemot a white back. The Creator of all things: 
has fitted with wonderful exactitude the bird for its. 
habitat. Its clothing suits the circumstances under 
which it has been designed by Him to exist. 

J. H. GURNEY, JUN. 





* The local name is bonzie, not bunsir, as printed in the March Part, 
p. 166. 
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LETTERS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


BY ISABELLA L. BIRD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘SIX MONTHS IN THE SANDWICH ISLANDS,” ETC. 


Vill. 


Estes Park, Colorado Territory, Oct. 2nd.—How time 
has slipped by I do not know. This is a glorious 
region, and the air and life are intoxicating. I live 
mainly out of doors and on horseback, wear my half- 
threadbare Hawaiian dress, sleep sometimes under 
the stars on a bed of pine boughs, ride on a Mexican 
saddle, and hear once more the low music of my 
Mexican spurs. ‘There’s a stranger! Heave arf 
a brick at him!” is said by many travellers to 
express the feeling of the new settlers in these 
territories. This is not my experience in my cheery 
mountain home. How the rafters ring asI write with 
songs and mirth, while the pitch-pine logs blaze 
and crackle in the chimney, and the fine snow-dust 
drives in through the chinks and forms mimic snow- 
wreaths on the floor, and the wind raves and howls 
and plays among the creaking pine branches and 
snaps them short off, and the lightning plays 
round the blasted top of Long’s Peak, and the hardy 
hunters divert themselves with the thought that 
when I go to bed I must turn out and face the 
storm ! 

You will ask, ‘‘What is Estes Park?” This 
name, with the quiet Midland Counties’ sound, sug- 
gests “park palings ” well lichened, a lodge with a 
curtseying woman, fallow-deer, and a Queen Anne 
mansion. Such as it is, Estes Park is mine. It is 
unsurveyed, ‘‘no man’s land,” and mine by right of 
love, appropriation, and appreciation ; by the seizure 
cf its peerless sunrises and sunsets, its glorious after- 
glow, its blazing noons, its hurricanes sharp and 
furious, its wild auroras, its glories of moun- 
tain and forest, of canyon, lake, and river, and 
the stereotyping them all in my memory. Mine, 
too, in a better than the sportsman’s sense, are its 
majestic wapiti, which play and fight under the pines 
in the early morning, as securely as fallow-deer 
under our English oaks; its graceful ‘ black tails,” 
swift of foot; its superb big-horns, whose noble 
leader is to be seen now and then with his classic 
head against the blue sky on the top of a colossal 
rock ; its sneaking mountain lion with his hideous 
nocturnal caterwaulings, the great “grizzly,” the beau- 
tiful skunk, the wary beaver, who is always making 
lakes, damming and turning streams, cutting down 
young cotton woods, and setting an example of thrift 
and industry; the wolf, greedy and cowardly; the 
coyote and the lynx, and all the lesser fry of mink, 
marten, cat, hare, fox, squirrel, and chipmonk, as 
well as things that fly, from the eagle down to the 
crested blue-jay. May their number never be less, 
in spite of the hunter who kills for food and gain, 
and the sportsman who kills and marauds for pas- 
time! 

But still I have not answered the natural question,* 
‘« What is Estes Park?” Among the striking pecu- 
liarities of these mountains are hundreds of high- 
lying valleys, large and small, at heights varying 
from 6,000 to 11,000 feet. The most important are 





* Nor should I at this time, had not Henry Kingsley, Lord Dunraven, 
and “ The,Field ” divined the charms and whereabouts of these ‘‘happy 
hunting grounds,” with the certain result of directing a stream of tourists 
into the solitary, beast-haunted paradise. 





North Park, held by hostile Indians ; Middle Park, 
famous for hot springs and trout ; South Park, rich 
in minerals; and San Luis Park. South Park is 
10,000 feet high, a great rolling prairie seventy miles 
long, well grassed and watered, but nearly closed 
by snow in winter. But Parks innumerable 
are scattered throughout the mountains, most of 
them unnamed, and others nicknamed by the hunters 
or trappers who have made them their temporary 
resorts. They always lie far within the flaming Foot 
Hills, their exquisite stretches of flowery pasture 
dotted artistically with clumps of trees sloping lawn- 
like to bright, swift streams full of red-waistcoated 
trout, or running up in soft glades into the dark 
forest, above which the snow-peaks rise in their 
infinite majesty. Some are bits of meadow a mile 
long and very narrow, with a small stream, a beaver- 
dam, and a pond made by beaver industry. Hun- 
dreds of these can only be reached by riding in the 
bed of a stream, or by scrambling up some narrow 
canyon till it debouches on the fairy-like stretch 
above. These Parks are the feeding-grounds 
of innumerable wild animals, and some, like one 
three miles off, seem chosen for the process of antler- 
casting, the grass being covered for at least a square 
mile with the magnificent branching horns of the 
elk. 

Estes Park combines the beauties of all. Dismiss 
all thoughts of the Midland Counties. For park 
palings there are mountains, forest skirted, 9,000, 
11,000, 14,000 feet high; for a lodge, two sentinel 
peaks of granite guarding the only feasible entrance ; 
and for a Queen Anne mansion an unchinked log 
cabin with a vault of sunny blue overhead. The Park 
is most irregularly shaped, and contains hardly any 
level grass. It is an aggregate of lawns, slopes, and 
glades, about eighteen miles in length, but never more 
than two miles in width. The Big Thompson, a 
bright, rapid trout-stream, snow-born on Long’s 
Peak a few miles higher, takes all sorts of magical 
twists, vanishing and reappearing unexpectedly, 
glancing among lawns, rushing through romantic 
ravines, everywhere making music through the still 
long nights. Here and there the lawns are so 
smooth, the trees so artistically grouped, a lake 
makes such an artistic foreground, or a waterfall 
comes tumbling down with such an apparent feeling 
for the picturesque, that I am almost angry with 
Nature for her close imitation of art. But in another 
hundred yards Nature, glorious, unapproachable, 
inimitable, is herself again, raising one’s thoughts 
reverently upwards to her Creator and ours. Grandeur 
and sublimity, not softness, are the features of Estes 
Park. The glades which begin so softly are soon lost 
in the dark primeval forests, with their peaks of 
rosy granite, and their stretches of granite blocks 
piled and poised by nature in some mood of 
fury. The streams are lost in canyons nearly or 
quite inaccessible, awful in their blackness and 
darkness ; every valley ends in mystery ; seven moun- 
tain ranges raise their frowning barriers between us 
and the Plains,-and at the south end of the Park 
Long’s Peak rises to a height of 14,700 feet, with 
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LETTERS FROM THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


his bare, scathed head slashed with eternal snow. 
The lowest part of the Park is 7,500 feet high ; and 
though the sun is hot during the day, the mercury 
hovers near the freezing-point every night of the 
summer. An immense quantity of snow falls, but 
partly owing to the tremendous winds which drift it 
into the deep valleys, and partly to the bright warm 
sun of the winter months, the Park is never snowed 
up, and a number of cattle and horses are wintered 
out of doors on its sun-cured, saccharine grasses, of 
which the gramma grass is the most valuable. The 
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blue and yellow predominating; and though their 
blossoms are stiffened by the cold every morning, 
they are starring the grass and drooping over the 
brook long before noon, making the most of their 
brief lives in the sunshine. Of ferns, after many a 
long hunt, I have only found the Cystopteris fragilis 
and the Blechnum spican, but I hear that the Pteris 
aquilina is also found. Snakes and mosquitos do 
not appear to be known here. Coming almost direct 
from the tropics, one is dissatisfied with the unifor- 
mity of the foliage; indeed, foliage can hardly be 








MY HOME IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


soil here, as elsewhere in the neighbourhood, is 
nearly everywhere coarse, grey, granitic dust, pro- 
duced probably by the degradation of the surround- 
ing mountains. It does not hold water, and is never 
wet in any weather. There are no thaws here. The 
snow mysteriously disappears by rapid evaporation. 
Oats grow, but do not ripen, and, when well ad- 
vanced, are cut and stacked for winter fodder. 
Potatoes yield abundantly, and, though not very 
large, are of the best quality, mealy throughout. 
Evans has not attempted anything else, and probably 
the more succulent vegetables would require irriga- 
tion. The wild flowers are gorgeous and innu- 
merable, though their beauty, which culminates in 
July and August, was over before I arrived, and the 
recent snow-flurries have finished them. The time 
etween winter and winter is very short, and the 
flowery growth and blossom of a whole year are com- 
pressed into two months. Here are dandelions, but- 
tercups, larkspurs, harebells, violets, roses, blue gen- 





tian, columbine, painter's brush, and fifty others, 


written of, as the trees properly so called at this 
height are exclusively Conifere, and bear needles 
instead of leaves. In places there are patches of 
spindly aspens, which have turned a lemon-yellow, 
and along the streams bear cherries, vines, and 
roses lighten the gulches with their variegated crim- 
son leaves. The pines are not imposing, either from 
their girth or height. Their colouring is blackish- 
green, and though they are effective singly or in 
groups, they are sombre and almost funereal when 
densely massed, as here, along the mountain sides 
The timber line is at a height of about 11,000 feet, 
and is singularly well defined. The most attractive 
tree I have seen is the silver spruce, Abies Englemannit, 
near of kin to what is often called the balsam-fir. 
Its shape and colour are both beautiful. My heart 
warms towards it, and I frequent all the places where 
I can find it. It looks as if a soft, blue, silver 
powder had fallen on its deep-green needles, or as if 
a bluish hoar-frost, which must melt at noon, were 
resting upon it. Anyhow, one can hardly believe that 
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the beauty is permanent, and survives the summer 
heat and the winter cold. The universal tree here is 
the Pinus ponderosa, but it never attains any very 
considerable size, and there is nothing to compare 
with the red-woods of the Sierra Nevada, far less with 
the sequoias of California. 

As I have written before, Estes Park is thirty miles 
from Longmount, the nearest settlement, and it can be 
reached on horseback only by the steep and devious 
track by which I came, passing through a narrow rift 
in the top of a precipitous ridge, 9,000 feet high, 
called the Devil’s Gate. Evans takes a lumber wag- 
gon with four horses over the mountains, and a 
Colorado engineer would have no difficulty in making 
a waggon road. In several of the gulches over which 
the track hangs there are the remains of waggons 
which have come to grief in the attempt to emulate 
Evans’s feat, which, without evidence, I should have 
supposed to be impossible. It is an awful road. The 
only settlers in the Park are Griffith Evans, and a 
married man a mile higher up. ‘‘ Mountain Jim’s” 
cabin is in the entrance gulch, four miles off, and 
there is not another cabin for eighteen miles towards 
the Plains. The Park is unsurveyed, and the huge 
tract of mountainous country beyond is almost alto- 
gether unexplored. Elk-hunters occasionally come 
up and camp out here; but the two settlers, who, 
however, are only squatters, for various reasons are 
not disposed to encourage such visitors. When 
Evans, who is a very successful hunter, came here, 
he came on foot, and for some time after settling here 
he carried the flour and necessaries required by his 
family on his back over the mountains. 

As I intend to make Estes Park my headquarters 
until the winter sets in, I must make you acquainted 
with my surroundings and mode of living. The 
‘‘ Queen Ann Mansion” is represented by a log cabin 
made of big hewn logs. The chinks should be filled 
with mud and lime, but these are wanting. The roof 
is formed of barked young spruce, then a layer of 
hay, and an outer coating of mud, all nearly 
flat. The floors are roughly boarded. The “liv- 
ing-room”’ is about sixteen feet square, and has 
a rough stone chimney in which pine logs are 
always burning. At one end there is a door intoa 
small bedroom, and at the other a door into a small 
eating-room, at the table of which we feed in 
relays. This opens into a very small kitchen with 
a great American cooking-stove, and there are two 
‘* bed-closets”’ besides. Although rude, it is com- 
fortable, except for the draughts. The fine snow 
drives in through the chinks and covers the floors, 
but sweeping it out at intervals is both fun and 
exercise. There are no heaps or rubbish-places 
outside. Near it, on the slope under the pines, is a 
pretty two-roomed cabin, and beyond that, near the 
lake, is my cabin, a very rough one. My door opens 
into a little room with a stone chimney, and that 
again into a small room with a hay bed, a chair 
with a tin basin on it, a shelf and some pegs. A small 
window looks on the lake, and the glories of the 
sunrises which I see from it are indescribable. Nei- 
ther of my doors has a lock, and, to say the truth, 
neither will shut, as the wood has swelled. Below 
the house, on the stream which issues from the lake, 
there is a beautiful log dairy, with a water-wheel 
outside, used for churning. Besides this, there are a 
corral, a shed for the waggon, a room for the hired 
man, and shelters for horses and weakly calves. 
All these things are necessaries at this height. © 
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The ranchmen are two Welshmen, Evans and 
Edwards, each with a wife and family. The men 
are as diverse as they can be. ‘‘ Griff,” as Evans is 
called, is short and small, and is hospitable, care- 
less, reckless, jolly, social, convivial, peppery, 
good-natured, “nobody’s enemy but his own.” He 
had the wit and taste to find out Estes Park, where 
people have found him out, and have induced him 
to give them food and lodging, and add cabin to 
cabin to take them in. He is a splendid shot, an 
expert and successful hunter, a bold mountaineer, a 
good rider, a capital cook, and a generally “ jolly 
fellow.” His cheery laugh rings through the cabin 
from the early morning, and is contagious, and when 
the rafters ring at night with such songs as ‘“D’ye 
ken John Peel?” ‘* Auld Lang Syne,” and ‘“ John 
Brown,” what would the chorus be without poor 
“ Griff’s”’ voice ? What would Estes Park be with- 
out him, indeed ? When he went to Denver lately wo 
missed him as we should have missed the sunshine, 
and perhaps more. In the early morning, when Long’s 
Peak is red, and the grass crackles with the hoar-frost, 
he arouses me with a cheery thump on my door. 
‘‘ We're going cattle-hunting, will you come?” or, 
‘* Will you help to drive in the cattle? you can take 
your pick of the horses. I want another hand.” 
Free-hearted, lavish, popular, poor ‘‘ Griff” loves 
liquor too well for his prosperity, and is always tor- 
mented by debt. He makes lots of money, but puts 
it into ‘“‘a bag with holes.” He has fifty horses 
and 1,000 head of cattle, many of which are his own, 
wintering up here, and makes no end of money by 
taking in people at eight dollars a week, yet it all 
goes somehow. He has a most industrious wife, a 
girl of seventeen, and four younger children, all 
musical, but the wife has to work like a slave; and 
though he is a kind husband, her lot, as compared 
with her lord’s, is like that of asquaw. Edwards, his 
partner, is his exact opposite, tall, thin, and condem- 
natory-looking, keen, industrious, saving, grave, a 
teetotaler, grieved for all reasons at Evans’s follies, 
and rather grudging; as naturally unpopular as Evans 
is popular; a ‘‘ decent man,” who, with his industrious 
wife, will certainly make money as fast as Evans loses 
it. 

I pay eight dollars a week, which includes the un- 
limited use of a horse, when one can be found and 
caught. We breakfast at seven on beef, potatoes, 
tea, coffee, new bread, and butter. Two pitchers of 
cream and two of milk are replenished as fast as 
they are exhausted. Dinner at twelve is a repetition 
of the breakfast, but with the coffee omitted and a 
gigantic pudding added. Tea at six is a repetition 
of breakfast. ‘‘ Kat whenever you are hungry, you 
can always get milk and bread in the kitchen,” 
Evans says—‘ eat as much as you can, it'll do you 
good,” and we all eat like hunters. There is no 
change of food. The steer which was being killed on 
my arrival is now being eaten through from head to 
tail, the meat being hacked off quite promiscuously, 
without any regard to joints. In this dry, rarefied 
air, the outside of the flesh blackens and hardens, 
and though the weather may be hot, the carcass 
keeps sweet for two or three months. The bread is 
superexcellent, but the poor wives seem to be mak- 
ing and baking it all day. 

The regular household living and eating together 
at this time consists of a very intelligent and high- 
minded American couple, Mr. and Mrs. Wyde; a 
young Englishman, brother of a celebrated African 
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traveller, who, because he rides on an English 
saddle, and clings to some other insular peculiarities, 
is called ‘‘The Earl;” a miner prospecting for 
silver; a young man, the type of intelligent, practical 
“Young America,’’ whose health showed consumptive 
tendencies when he was in business, and who is 
living a hunter’s life here; a grown-up niece of 
Evans; and a melancholy-looking hired man. A 
mile off there is an industrious married settler, and 
four miles off, in the gulch leading to the Park, 
‘Mountain Jim,” otherwise Mr. Nugent, is posted. 
His business as a trapper takes him daily up to the 
beaver-dams in Black Canyon to look after his traps, 
and he generally spends some time in or about our 
cabin, not, I can see, to Evans’s satisfaction. Jor, in 
truth, this blue hollow, lying solitary at the foot of 
Long’s Peak, is a miniature world of great interest, 
in which love, jealousy, hatred, envy, pride, unsel- 
fishness, greed, selfishness, and self-sacrifice can be 
studied hourly, and there is the exciting risk of an 
open quarrel with the neighbouring desperado, 
whose ‘‘I’]]l shoot you!”’ has more than once been 
heard in the cabin. 

The party, however, has often been increased by 
“campers,”’ either elk-hunters or ‘‘ prospectors ” for 
silver or locations, who feed with us and join us in 
the evening. They get little help from Evans, either 


as to elk or locations, and go away disgusted and | 


unsuccessful. Two Englishmen of refinement and 
culture camped out here prospecting a few weeks 
ago, and then, contrary to advice, crossed the moun- 
tains into North Park, where gold is said to abound, 
and it is believed that they have fallen victims to the 
bloodthirsty Indians of that region. Of course, we 
never get letters or newspapers unless some one rides 
to Longmount for them. ‘Two or three novels and 
a copy of ‘‘ Our New West” are our literature. Our 
latest newspaper is seventeen days old. Somehow 
the Park seems to become the natural limit of our 
interests so far as they appear in conversation at table. 
The last grand aurora, the prospect of a snow-storm, 
track and sign of elk or grizzly, rumours of a big-horn 
herd near the lake, the canyons in which the Texan 
cattle were last seen, the merits of different rifles, 
the progress of two obvious love affairs, the proba- 
bility of some one coming up from the Plains with 
letters, ‘Mountain Jim’s” latest mood or escapade, 
and the merits of his dog Ring, as compared with 
those of Evans’s dog Plunk, are among the topics 
which are never laid aside as exhausted. 

On Sunday work is nominally laid aside, but most 
of the men go out hunting or fishing till the evening, 
when we have the harmonium and much sacred 
music and singing in parts. To be alone in the Park 
from the afternoon till the last glory of the afterglow 
has faded, with no books but a Bible and Prayer- 
book, is truly delightful. No worthier temple for a 
“Te Deum ” or ‘ Gloria in Excelsis’’ could be found 
than this ‘temple not made with hands,” in which 
one may worship without being distracted by the 
sight of bonnets of endless form, and curiously intri- 
cate ‘back hair,” and countless oddities of changing 
fashion. 

I shall not soon forget my first night here. 

Somewhat dazed by the rarefied air, entranced by 
the glorious beauty, slightly puzzled by the motley 
company, whose faces loomed not always quite dis- 
tinctly through the cloud of smoke produced by 
eleven pipes, I went to my solitary cabin at nine, 
attended by Evans. It was very dark, and it seemed 
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a long way off. Something howled—Evans said it 
was a wolf—and owls apparently innumerable hooted 
incessantly. The pole-star, exactly opposite my cabin 
door, burned like alamp. The frost was sharp. Evans. 
opened the door, lighted a candle, and left me, and I 
was soon in my hay bed. I was frightened—that is, 
afraid of being frightened, it was so eerie; but sleep 
soon got the better of my fears. I was awoke by a 
heavy breathing, a noise something like sawing 
under the floor, and a pushing and upheaving, all 
very loud. My candle was all burned, and in truth 
I dared not stir. The noise went on for an hour fully, 
when, just as I thought the floor had been made 
sufficiently thin for all purposes of ingress, the 
sounds abruptly ceased, and I fell asleep again. My 
hair was not, as it ought to have been, white in the 
morning ! 

Iwas dressed by seven, our breakfast-hour, and when 
I reached the great cabin and told my story, Evans 
laughed hilariously, and Edwards contorted his face 
dismally. They told me that there was a skunk’s 
lair under my cabin, and that they dare not make 
any attempt to dislodge him for fear of rendering the 
cabin untenable. They have tried to trap him since, 
but without success, and each night the noisy per- 
formance is repeated. I think he is sharpening his 
| Claws on the under side of my floor, as the grizzlies 
sharpen theirs upon the trees. The odour with which 
this creature, truly named Mephitis, can overpower 
its assailants is truly awful. We were driven out of 
the cabin for some hours merely by the passage of 
one across the corral. The bravest man is a coward 
in its neighbourhood. Dogs rub their noses on the 
ground till they bleed when they have touched the 
fluid, and even die of the vomiting produced by the 
effluvia. The odour can be smelt a mile off. If 
clothes are touched by the fluid they must be de- 
stroyed. At present its fur is very valuable. Several 
| have been killed since I came. <A shot well aimed 

at the spine secures one safely, and an experienced 
dog can kill one by leaping upon it suddenly without 
| being exposed to danger. It is a beautiful beast, 
| about the size and length of a fox, with long thick 
| black or dark-brown fur, and two white streaks from 
| the head to the long bushy tail. The claws of its 
fore-feet are long and polished. Yesterday one was 
| seen rushing from the dairy and was shot. Plunk, 
| the big dog, touched it, and has to be driven into 
exile. The body was valiantly removed by a man 
with a long fork, and carried to a running stream, 
but we are nearly choked with the odour from the 
spot where it fell. I hope that my skunk will enjoy 
a quiet spirit so long as we are near neighbours. 

Oct. 3rd.—This is surely one of the most entrancing 
spots on earth. Oh, that I could paint with pen or 
brush! From my bed I look on Mirror Lake, and 
with the very earliest dawn, when objects are not 
discernible, it lies there absolutely still, a purplish 
lead-colour. Then suddenly into its mirror flash 
inverted peaks, at first a bright orange, then chang- 
ing into red, making the dawn darker all round. 
This is a new sight, each morning new. Then the 
peaks fade, and when morning is no longer “ spread 
upon the mountains,” the pines are mirrored in my 
lake almost as solid objects, and the glory steals 
downwards, and a red flush warms the clear atmo- 
sphere of the Park, and the hoar-frost sparkles and 
the crested blue-jays step forth daintily on the 
jewelled grass. The majesty and beauty grow on 
me daily. AsI crossed from my cabin just now, and 
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the long mountain shadows lay on the grass and 
form and colour gained new meanings, I was almost 
false to Hawaii; I couldn’t go on writing for the 
glory of the sunset, but went out and sat on a 
rock to see the deepening blue in the dark canyons, 
and the peaks becoming rose-colour one by one, then 
fading into sudden ghastliness, the awe-inspiring 
heights of Long’s Peak fading last. Then came the 
glories of the afterglow, when the orange and 
lemon of the east faded into grey, and then gra- 
dually the grey for some distance above the horizon 
brightened into a cold blue, and above the blue into 
a broad band of rich, warm red, with an upper band 
of rose-colour; above it hung a big cold moon. This 
is the ‘daily miracle” of evening, as the blazing 
peaks in the darkness of Mirror Lake are the miracle 
of morning. Perhaps this scenery is not loveable, 
but, as if it were a strong, stormy character, it has an 
intense fascination. 

The routine of my day is breakfast at seven, then 
I go back and ‘“‘do” my cabin and draw water from 
the lake, read a little, loaf a little, return to the big 
cabin and sweep it alternately with Mrs. Wyde, 
after which she reads aloud till dinner at twelve. 
Then I ride with Mr. Wyde, or by myself, or with 
*‘ Mountain Jim,” or go after cattle, till supper at six. 
After that we all sit in the living-room, and I settle 
down to write to you, and mend my clothes, which 
are dropping to pieces. Some sit round the table 
playing at eucre, the strange hunters and prospectors 
lie on the floor smoking, and rifles are cleaned, 
bullets cast, fishing-flies made, fishing-tackle repaired, 
boots are waterproofed, part-songs are sung, and 
about half-past eight I cross the crisp grass to my 
cabin, always expecting to find somethinginit. We 
all wash our own clothes, and, as my stock is so small, 
some part of every day has to be spent at the 
wash-tub. Politeness and propriety always prevail in 
our mixed company, and though various grades of 
society are represented, true democratic equality 
prevails, not its counterfeit, and there is neither 
forwardness on one side nor condescension on the 
other. 

Evans left for Denver ten days ago, taking his wife 
and family to the Plains for the winter, and the 
mirth of our party departed with him. Edwards is 
sombre, except when he lies on the floor in the even- 
ing and tells stories of his march through Georgia with 
Sherman. I gave Evans a 100-dollar note to change, 
and asked him to buy me a horse for my tour, and for 
three days we have expected him. The mail depends 
on,him. I have had no letters from you for five weeks, 
and can hardly curb my impatience. I ride or walk 
three or four miles out on the Longmount trail two 
or three times a day to look out for him. Others, for 
different reasons, are nearly equally anxious. After 
dark we start at every sound, and every time the 
dogs bark all the able-bodied of us turn out en 
masse. ‘* Wait forthe waggon”’ has become a nearly 
maddening joke. 

Oct. 9th.—The letter and newspaper fever has seized 
on everyone. We have sent at last to Longmount. 
This evening I rode out on the Longmount trail 
towards dusk, escorted by ‘‘ Mountain Jim,” and in 
the distance we saw a waggon with four horses and a 
saddle-horse behind, and the driver waved a hand- 
kerchief, the concerted signal if I was the possessor of 
a horse. We turned back, galloping down the long 
hill as fast as two good horses could carry us, and 





gave the joyful news. It was an hour before the 
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waggon arrived, bringing not Evans, but two “‘ cam- 
pers” of suspicious aspect, who have pitched their 
camp close to my cabin! You cannot imagine what 
it is to be locked in by these mountain walls, and 
not to know where your letters are lying. Later on, 
Mr. Buchanan, one of our usual inmates, returned 
from Denver with papers, letters for every one but 
me, and much exciting news. The financial panic 
has spread out West, gathering strength on its 
way. The Denver banks have all suspended busi- 
ness. They refuse to cash their own cheques, or 
to allow their customers to draw a dollar, and 
would not even give greenbacks for my English 
gold! Neither Mr. Buchanan nor Evans could get a 
cent. Business is suspended, and everybody, how- 
ever rich, is for the time being poor. The Indians 
have taken to the “war path,” and are burning 
ranches and killing cattle. There is a regular 
‘scare’? among the settlers, and waggon-loads of 
fugitives are arriving in Colorado Springs. The 
Indians say, ‘‘ The white man has killed the buffalo 
and left them to rot on the plains. We will be re- 
venged.” Evans had reached Longmount, and vill 
be here to-night. 

Oct. 10th.—‘‘ Wait for the waggon”’ still! We 
had a hurricane of wind and hail last night; it was 
eleven before I could go to my cabin, and I only 
reached it with the help of two men. The moon 
was not up, and the sky overhead was black with 
clouds, when suddenly Long’s Peak, which had been 
invisible, gleamed above the dark mountains, all 
glistening with new-falleu snow, on which the moon, 
as yet unrisen here, was shining. The evening 
before, after sunset, I saw another novel effect. My 
lake turned a brilliant orange in the twilight, and 
in its still mirror the mountains were reflected a deep 
rich blue. Itisaworldof wonders. ‘To-day we had 
a great storm with flurries of fine snow; and when 
the clouds rolled up at noon, the Snowy Range and 
all the higher mountains were pure white. I 
have been hard at work all day to drown my 
anxieties, which are heightened by a rumour that 
Evans has gone buffalo-hunting on the Platte! 

This afternoon, quite unexpectedly, Evans arrived 
with a heavy mail in a box. I sorted it, but there 
was nothing for me, and Evans said he was afraid that 
he had left my letters, which were separate from the 
others, behind at Denver, but he had written from 
Longmount for them. A few hours later they were 
found in a box of groceries ! 

All the hilarity of the house has returned with 
Evans, and he has brought a kindred spirit with 
him, a young man who plays and sings splendidly, 
has an inexhaustible repertoire, and produces sonatas, 
funeral marches, anthems, reels, strathspeys, and all 
else, out of his wonderful memory. Never, surely, 
was a chamber-organ compelled to such service. 
little cask of suspicious appearance was smuggled 
into the cabin from the waggon, and heightens the 
hilarity a little, I fear. No churlishness could resist 
Evans’s unutterable jollity or the contagion of his 
hearty laugh. He claps people on the back, shouts 
at them, will do anything for them, and makes a 
perpetual breeze. ‘‘ My kingdom for a horse!” he 
has not got one for me, and ashadow crossed his face 
when I spoke of the subject. Eventually he asked 
for a private conference, when he told me, with some 
confusion, that he had found himself ‘very hard 
up” in Denver, and had been obliged to appropriate 
my 100-dollar note. He said he would give me, as 
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interest for it up to Nov. 25th, a good horse, saddle, 
and bridle for my proposed journey of 600 miles. I 
was somewhat dismayed, but there was no other 
course, as the money was gone.* I ‘tried a horse, 
mended my clothes, reduced my pack to a weight of 
twelve pounds, and was all ready for an early start, 
when before daylight I was wakened by Evans’s 
cheery voice at my door. ‘‘I say, Miss B., we’ve got 
to drive wild cattle to-day ; I wish you’d lend a hand, 
th¢re’s not enough of us; I’ll give you a good horse; 
one day won’t make much difference.” So we’ve 
been driving cattle all day, riding about twenty 
miles, and fording the Big Thompson about as many 
times. Evans flatters me by saying that I am ‘‘as 
much use as another man;” more than one of our 
arty, | hope, who always avoided the ‘‘ ugly” cows. 
Oct. 12th.—I am still here, helping in the kitchen, 
driving cattle, and riding four or five times a day. 
Evans detains me each morning by saying, ‘‘ Here’s 
lots of horses for you to try,” and after trying five 
or six a day, I do not find one to my liking. To-day, 


as | was cantering a tall well-bred one round the | 
lake, he threw the bridle off by a toss of his head, | 
leaving me with the reins in my hands; one bucked, | 
Such 
Still I hope to get | 


and two have tender feet, and tumbled down. 
are some of our little varieties. 
off on my tour in a day or two, so at least as to be 
able to compare Estes Park with:some of the better- 
known parts of Colorado. 

You would be amused if you could see our cabin 
just now. ‘There are nine men in the room and 
three women. For want of seats most of the men 
are lying on the floor; all are smoking, and the blithe 
young French Canadian who plays so beautifully, 
and catches about fifty speckled trout for each meal, 
is playing the harmonium with a pipe in his mouth. 
Three men who have camped in Black Canyon for 
a week are lying like dogs on the floor. They 
are all over six feet high, immovably solemn, neither 
smiling at the general hilarity, nor at the absurd 
changes which are being rung on the harmonium. 
They may be described as clothed only in boots, for 
their clothes are torn to rags. They stare vacantly. 
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* In justice to Evans, I must mention here that every cent of the 
money was ultimately paid, that the horse was perfection, and that the 
arrangement turned out a most advantageous one for me. 
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They have neither seen a woman nor slept under a 
roof for six months. Negro songs are being sung, 
and before that ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” was played 
immediately after ‘‘ Rule Britannia,” and it made 
every one but the strangers laugh, it sounded so 
foolish and mean. The colder weather is bringing 
the beasts down from the heights. I heard both 
wolves and the mountain lion as I crossed to my cabin 
last night. 


> vlad Wet ” a 


LAVA BEDS, LONG'S PEAK.* 





* The Grand Crater is on the north-eastern side of a nameless moun- 
tain, whose height is not less than that of Long’s Peak. It is situated at 
the point where the chain of mountains dividing the North and Middle 
Park diverges from the North and South Range. The lava overflow 
extends seven or eight miles north, and probably as far in other direc- 
tions, is from one to two thousand feet thick, is partially crystallised, a 
sort of basalt. The interior of the crater is filled to a probable depth of 
two thousand feet with decomposed lava and debris, and furnishes 
ample sustenance for a luxuriant growth of pine forest and grass. It is 
probably five miles in diameter, and is a grand elk pasture. It is the 
source of one of the principal forks of the North Platte. 





ALBRECHT VON HALLER OF BERN. 


T= capital of Switzerland celebrated, on the 10th 

of December last, the 100th anniversary of the 
death of her most learned son, Albrecht von Haller, 
who was born at Bern on Oct. 8, 1708, and died in 
his native city Dec. 12, 1777. Johannes von Miiller 
pronounced him the most learned European. 
Alexander von Humboldt considered him the greatest 
naturalist that had ever appeared. Vilmar thinks he 
did much to bring about the regeneration of German 
literature. He was the first who established the 
science of physiology on the firm basis of experience ; 
and Rudolphi, in the preface to his work on physi- 
ology maintains that Haller was the first physiologist 
of his day. His works, which he himself published, 
amount to 136. To these must be added a very 
large number of articles that appeared in learned 
publications. The number of scientific works which 
he reviewed was prodigious. In addition, he 





carried on a most extensive correspondence. Not less 
than 13,202 letters written to him by 1,209 corre- 
spondents are preserved in the City Library of Bern. 
There was scarcely a single department of knowledge 
which he did not extend by his own independent 
labours, and in some departments his discoveries 
formed the commencement of a new era. Buffon 
was no doubt a greater zoologist and Linnseus a 
greater botanist, but no one exceeded Haller in the 
universality of his knowledge. In this respect he is 
worthy to stand alongside of Aristotle, Leibnitz, and 
Humboldt. The greater interest, moreover, attaches 
to his memory from the fact that he was a true 
believer in Christ and a vigorous champion of the 
Christian religion. 

When a child Haller manifested an insatiable 
craving for knowledge, and at the age of eight had 
collected out of learned works biographical accounts 
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of two thousand distinguished men. At nine he 
read the New Testament in Greek and studied 
Hebrew. At nine and a half, when about to enter 
the Gymnasium, he had to give a translation from 
German into Latin, but he performed the unusual 
feat for such a lad of giving it in Greek. It is said 
that those who develop early die young, but Haller 
lived till sixty-nine years of age, and all the while 
his powers and knowledge continued to enlarge. His 
father was a good poet, and while at the Gymnasium 
the poetic fire kindled in the son. His first poem 
was written when ten years of age. It was a Latin 
satire on his teacher. The ripeness of his judgment 
is apparent from one of his observations: ‘‘ He 
must be very unhappy, for he does not make himself 
to be loved by any of us.’ Haller’s fondness for 
verse was such that he would shut himself up in his 
room for days and compose. At fifteen he had made 
metrical translations from Ovid, Horace, and Virgil ; 
an epic of 4,000 lines on the founding of the Swiss 
Confederation ; also comedies, tragedies, and poems 
on special occasions. At fourteen he was put under 
the learned physician Neuhaus to study philosophy. 
His powers were even then so developed that he 
could see the defects in the Cartesian system of his 
master. Doubt must, however, have been im- 
planted in his mind, for he now gave up his inten- 
tion of studying theology, and chose medicine. He 
went to Tiibingen, but soon removed to Leyden to be 
under the distinguished physician Boerhave and the 
anatomist Albinus. At the age of eighteen and a 
half he took his degree of doctor of medicine. He 
then made a tour to England and became acquainted 
with Sloane, President of the Royal Society, and 
many other men of distinction. He continued his 
studies in Paris, and after a time went to Basel, 
where he devoted himself with extraordinary ardour 
to the study of the higher mathematics under 
Bernoulli. Here he also lectured on anatomy. In 
the excursions which he made with friends through 
Switzerland he caught the inspirations which gave 
birth to his poem, ‘“‘The Alps.” It was written 
when he was twenty-one. In the same year he 
wrote “Thoughts on Reason, Superstition, and 
Unbelief;’’ next year, ‘‘The Falseness of Human 
Virtues ;” when twenty-six, ‘‘ The Origin of Evil ;” 
and in 1736 his beautiful ode on the loss of his wife, 
Marianne. All these poems are, as may be seen, 
descriptive and didactic, and take their materials 
from nature, morals, and philosophy. They passed 
through thirty editions, eight of which were in 
French and one each in English, Italian, and Latin. 
When Schiller left Stuttgart he so valued Haller’s 
poems that they were the only ones in addition 
to Shakespeare which he took with him. When 
the University of Gottingen was founded in 1736 by 
George 11, Haller was appointed Professor of Ana- 
tomy, Surgery, and Botany. Here he continued 
seventeen years, and laid the foundation of his 
European reputation. He also wrote several learned 
works and very numerous reviews for a Gottingen 
literary periodical. On botany there came from his 
pen a work containing descriptions with drawings 
of 2,486 Swiss plants. Among his anatomical writ- 
ings are several on the eyes of fishes, the eyes of 
beasts, and the brain of birds and fishes. In physi- 
ology he made various discoveries, with which his 
fame will be ever associated. His linguistic attain- 
ments were wonderful. In process of time he learnt 
nearly all European languages. He wrote Latin 
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like Tacitus. He understood Greek, Hebrew, and 
Chaldaic. English, French, and Italian he wrote 
like his mother tongue. Nearly all the other modern 
European languages he knew so well as to be able to 
read them. Even the professors were afraid of his 
learning, and used actually to make formal prepara- 
tions for the meetings in which they came in contact 
with him. He conversed with foreigners in such a 
way that they really thought he had visited the 
different parts of their country, as well as made 
himself acquainted with its history. A friend com- 
plained once to him that it was so difficult to retain 
the names of the Chinese emperors. Haller went at 
once through the whole of them, giving at the same 
time dates and the principal events. On referring to 
the authorities, it was found that he had not made 
a single mistake. 

But he was not merely a man of great scientific and 
literary knowledge. He possessed the most extraor- 
dinary mental power. ~ This is clear from his wonder- 
ful activity. It cost him an effort to let a new work 
appear without reading it. At meals he read, and as 
soon as they were over he set to work still more 
diligently. Even illness could not draw him away 
from his studies. He fell and dislocated his right 
arm, but when the surgeon came he found him writ- 
ing with his left. Bonstett relates of him: “I 
found him at his writing-desk. We conversed on 
the freedom of the will while he continued to write. 
English newspapers were brought to him. He read 
these, and wrote, and conversed with me, carrying 
on all three operations at the same time.” His 
friend could scarcely believe this possible, and there- 
fore asked Haller for permission to put some ques- 
tions to him out of the articles contained in the news- 
paper. He found he had quite mastered their con- 
tents. He once received a rebuke in the meetings of 
the great council for attending to other things while 
the most important discussions were going on. 
Haller rose and gave an account of all the views that 
had hitherto been expressed in the meeting, and that 
with such mastery of the discussion that the astonished 
meeting came at once to the conviction that the rules 
which bind ordinary men were not applicable to 
him. 

The greatest distinctions were bestowed upon him. 
No less than twenty-one learned societies in the 
different countries of Europe made him one of their 
members. George m of England, as Elector of 
Hanover, secured his being raised by the Emperor 
Francis 1 to the rank of nobility. Oxford, Utrecht, 
Berlin, and Halle sought his services. When the 
heir to the Austrian throne, Joseph 11, was travelling 
through Switzerland as Graf von Falkenstein he 
acted on the advice of his mother, Maria Theresa, 
and did not visit Voltaire because the latter was an 
enemy of religion. Voltaire, whose centenary has 
just been celebrated in France, lived then at Ferney, 
near Geneva, and in his vanity confidently expected 
a visit from the emperor. He and his friends were 
there in their best attire. As early as eight o’clock 
Voltaire put on his great wig. He had made enor- 
mous preparations for the dinner. He had even 
caused all the stones to be cleared off from the road 
as far as Versoix. But the emperor had determined 
to disappoint this impious pamphleteer, and drove as 
swiftly as possible past without waiting for a moment 
to notice him. Voltaire felt this bitterly. But the 
emperor took care when he came to Bern to call and 
see Haller. This was on July 17th, 1777, and less 
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than five months before Haller died. When the 
emperor entered his modest room he found him at 
work, surrounded by books and papers. He asked 
him if such labour did not fatigue. Haller replied 
that work was his only comfort, and that it was the 
only means by which he could forget his bodily com- 
plaints. ‘‘Do you write poetry?” asked the em- 
peror. ‘‘ That was the sin of my youth,” answered 
Haller; ‘‘it is only Herr von Voltaire that makes 
verses in his eightieth year.’ The conversation then 
became more general, and the respect of the emperor 
for Haller was greatly heightened. Two days after, 
at Basel, he found an opportunity of expressing the 
pleasure which this visit had afforded him. He said: 
“Yes; thatisa man. How few speak with such a 
manly eloquence and with so much dignity! How 
few I have known in whom I have so fully seen the 
great man and the man full of integrity! How few 
are so full of mind in culture, voice, manner, and 
expression! I shall never forget that interesting 
hour. What a pity that the loss of this great man is 
so near!’’? The emperor sent Haller valuable pre- 
sents and wine when he returned to Vienna, and 
when the man of learning died he bought his library 
containing about 20,000 volumes and many manu- 
scripts, which he presented to various Italian univer- 
sities. When a friend referred to the joy which the 
emperor’s visit must have vaused him, Haller’s 
simple answer was, ‘ Rejoice that your names are 
written in heaven.” 

Of Haller’s personal piety there can be no question. 
When a youth he was troubled with doubts, but at 
the age of twenty-four these had disappeared, and he 
made it the business of his life to promote the 
interests of Christianity. Ditton’s work on the 
“Resurrection of Christ”? seems to have helped him 
very much. JBernoulli, the great mathematician, 
under whom Haller studied at Basel, had, in 
advanced age, lamented that he had given so many 
years to science and so few hours to religion. This, 
and the saying of Boerhave at Leyden, enabled him 
to see in what the chief end of life consists. Five 
years before his death he published selections from 
Ditton’s work. At twenty-six he wrote an account 
of the Mission to Tranquebar, in the hope of stirring 
up greater interest in missionary work. At a later 
period he wrote also on the Greenland Mission. 
When twenty-six years of age he commenced a 
journal, which he continued about forty-three years 
and did not close till (Dec. 4th) about a week before 
his death. Since the days when Augustine’s Confes- 
sions were written few such journals have appeared. 
Confession of sin, conflicts with a violent temper, inor- 
dinate love of learning and ambition, earnest resolu- 
tions, and especially a record of the soul’s communion 
with God, are found in abundance on its pages. In 
1787 he prays God, on October 3rd, for strength (1) 
to begin and end every day with self-examination and 
the surrender of his heart, and to read something to 
awaken true fear of God ; (2) to begin and end with 
prayer ; (3) to avoid all unnecessary and unprofitable 
associations; (4) to fill up every hour with God’s 
word or priyate meditations, and to take care lest 
leisure should become an occasion of sin; (5)to contend 
constantly against all his gross and little sins, to 
refrain from idle talk and jeering, from useless pro- 
jects and the sins that might possibly arise from them, 
to study purity in words and conduct, and to resist the 
comforts and enticements of the flesh. Haller closes 
these resolutions with the prayer: ‘‘ Lord, teach me 
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above all to know Thee and Him who sits at Thy 
right hand, Jesus the Crucified.” Before taking 
leave of this journal it must be admitted that it 
has not the happy joyous Christianity to be found in 
that of Lavater, and which arises out of a knowledge 
of the forgiveness of sins. Haller knew more of the 
fear of God than of Divine love. In 1853 he trans- 
lated Formey’s work against Bayle, and wrote a 
preface in which he showed that the spread of infide- 
lity brought with it the destruction of society. Every 
one lives for himself alone. True friendship is im- 
possible. Business is permeated with deceit. In the 
denial of the existence of a God, Haller saw the 
greatest danger for private and public morality, and in 
the pursuit of fleeting earthly possessions and sensual 
pleasure he saw a profanation of the dignity of man 
and a cramping of the true comfort of life. He 
therefore entered upon a real conflict with the infidel 
writers of his day, and wrote a work in three volumes, 
entitled, ‘‘ Letters on some of the Freethinkers now 
living, and their Objections to Revelation.” He 
attacked especially the materialists, Helvetius, 
Holbach, and De la Metrie. The last of these 
terribly offended Haller by dedicating to him his 
materialistic work, just as if Haller shared his views. 
Then De la Metrie went on tell all kinds of lies about 
him, and at last made the gravest charges against 
his personal character. Haller found himself obliged 
to write to Maupertuis, who was president of the 
academy to which De la Metrie belonged. In fifteen 
days he received an answer, but his enemy had then 
gone to his account. Maupertuis said that if the 
offender were alive he would no doubt be willing to 
make amends for the wrongs he had done. But he 
adds, ‘‘More than a hundred times he has most 
solemnly, and as if on oath, assured me that he would 
write no more against religion and morality. But soon 
another work appeared as before. . He wrote his 
books without plan or purpose, and without troubling 
about the result, and, indeed, often without scarcely 
knowing what they contained. A hundred 
times he has told me that he had never seen you, and 
did not know you. He just made sport of you because 
you were distinguished, or because the spirits that 
held revel in his brain happened just to meet with the 
syllables of your name.’ But it was with Voltaire, the 
chief of the mockers of religion, that Haller had the 
severest conflicts. He knew the spirit which Voltaire 
let loose against all who did not admire him, and 
says: ‘‘ His most violent hatred will be my fate, and 
what is in the power of the sharpest irony and most 
bitter satire he has always unsparingly used against 
those who have had the misfortune to displease him. 

But if I can free asingle soul from mischievous 
doubt, and spare the world a single sinful act, it will 
be a sufficient compensation for what my self-love 
will have to suffer from the hate of the man.” Again 
he says: “In himself the man is not hard to en- 
counter. He seems to me like a man bearing a coat 
of mail of the best invention and beautifully adorned, 
and all whose weapons of warfare bear the form of 
the strongest, whilst after all the coat of mail and 
sword are made of mere paper. He does not know 
the old languages; he has never read the Holy 
Scriptures in the original; he depends simply on the 
Vulgate, and he has not drawn his knowledge of the 
customs of ancient nations from the historical foun- 
tains. Reading rapidly, he has too often seen on the 


page just what he wanted to see, and what nowhere 
But amid 


existed in the work which he ridiculed.” 
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all Haller earnestly longed for the conversion of 
Voltaire to the truth. He says: ‘‘ The man lives, 
lives beyond the time usually allotted to man. He 
writes and iabours unceasingly against his Creator, 
against his God, who has given him life and lavished 
on him honour, wealth, and mental gifts. . . Judge 
of the world, let Thy patience not be without effect 
on this Thy creature, whom Thou hast so favoured. 
Penetrate his heart with the brightest beams of Thy 
truth. . . Give Thy believing creatures the lively 
joy of seeing Thy most daring enemy at Thy feet.” 
The most useful of his religious writings is, perhaps, 
‘Letters on the most important Truths of Revela- 
tion.” Standing at the death-bed of a friend, he was 
urged to do something to make his own conviction 
more widely known. He wrote these letters to his 
daughter, and their spirit may be inferred from a 
single passage: ‘‘ Thy father also has doubted, has 
gone astray ; his heart has wished that God were 
not so holy and sin not so damnable. He also is 
corrupt, and was once aslave of sin. But the grace 
of God has laid hold on him; he sees now without 
fearful trembling his grave, which is near; he sees 
beyond it the hope which beckons him to _ that 
eternity, which death will never reach, and to which 
sin will never find its way.” 

It is not necessary to dwell on Haller’s infirmities, 
and perhaps faults.* That he was a man of deep, 
genuine piety, and, at the same time, the most 
learned man of his day, cannot be questioned. 
This union of science with faith, of knowledge with 
piety, of profound historical investigation with rever- 
ence for God’s Word, is what is most needed in these 
days. It is well to recall the memory of such a man 
to the present generation of readers who are too 
apt to occupy themselves only with the names of 
their own time. 





* It is stated by Krug that in his later age Haller had permanent 
anguish of conscience, expressed in several of his letters, reproaching 
himself for having performed painful experiments on living animals. 
Professor Rolleston, of Oxford, mentioned this in his evidence before the 
Royal Commission on Vivisection. 
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VoiTarrE.—Nothing can excuse the jests which he poured 
upon the sanctities of life, the radical impiety of his nature, his 
almost apelike levity, or the licentiousness which sometimes 
darkened his mockery. No great writer has less gravity or 

ersonal dignity. Although the badness of the time in which 
Re lived, and the faults of the only Church which he really 
knew, may palliate many of his faults, they can never atone for 
his habitual irreverence. He might have been expected to see 
some good in the Church which had produced Fénélon, and 
which brought consolation to millions of his countrymen. 
Rousseau, although more objectionable in some ways, because 
more deeply smitten with a moral taint, has an incomparably 
higher conception of the issues presented even by the most 
faulty forms of Christianity. It is quite true that Voltaire’s wit 
has done more than any other individual influence to blight the 
religious reverence of several generations of Frenchmen. Vol- 
taireanism became a kind of anti-clerical religion, which has 
more than once darkly written itself in acts. It has also power- 
fully tended to prevent the Catholicism of France from learning 
the true lessons which underlay the extravagance and the im- 
piety of the Revolution. Catholicism has naturally shrunk 
from accepting tenets which it had learned to identify with the 
name of its arch-enemy. Happily, the worst forms of Vol- 
taireanism now belong to the past. It is no longer thought 
decorous to sneer at religion in polite society. Writers like M. 
Renan, even when least in agreement with dogmatic theology, 
would disdain to imitate the mocking spirit of the ‘‘ Philoso- 
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phical Dictionary ;” and coarse attacks on the Christian religion 
are now made only in the slums of literature and politics. Vol. 
taireanism now denotes opposition to the political influence of 
the clergy rather than hostility to religion itself.— The Times. 


ALMSGIVING WITHOUT INQquirY.—At a meeting held for 
the Charity Organisation Society, the Bishop of London said 
that money given without previous investigation, ‘instead of 
relieving human misery, increases vice and beggary; for the 
impostors find it very easy to have different places of abode 
and receive three, or four, or five families’ allowances from the 
various agencies. It is easy to conceive that they thus have the 
means of obtaining larger incomes than they could receive if 
they were to devote themselves assiduously to the paths of 
honest industry. And can you conceive this going on within 
sight of the labouring people among whom the impostors dwell 
without deteriorating the honesty of that population? When 
men—honest working men—see another man, living in the same 
rank of life as themselves, obtaining more comforts by idleness 
than they can obtain by industry, and learn, perhaps, that this 
is done by receiving visits from societies, they, too, are ready to 
follow the example, and independence is broken down. It isa 
sorrowful thing when a working man among working men finds 
that the wages of mendicity are better than the wages of honest 
industry, for he is tempted to continue the downward course, in 
which he tempts others ; and in nine cases out of ten from that 
downward course there isno return. But this is not the only evil. 
People who have commenced life as good givers are hardened 
into an opposite course when they come to investigate cases 
brought before them, and find only one reliable case out of 
about thirty. Discovery of the deceit practised makes one 
have a growing distrust of human nature, and so we suspect 
everybody of being dishonest until we prove them to be honest. 
Thus persons, after giving large sums, when they have made 
these discoveries, feel that it is better to leave poverty to its 
legal relief than to run the risk of being thus imposed upon. 
Having seen all these influences at work, I have become inter- 
ested in the work proposed by this association.” 


ALCOHOL ‘‘TO KEEP OUT COLD.”—The action of alcohol on 
the system is that of a stimulus, increasing for a time the vital 
activity of the body, but being followed by a depression of power 
and a loss of resistance to cold, in proportion to the amount of 
the previous stimulation. Hence the fallacy of relying upon 
stimulants as a means of withstanding inteuse cold. The guides 
of Chamouni and the Oberland discard as hurtful the use of 
spirits when out on their winter expeditions amid the Alpine 
snows. Captain Chadwick, in his evidence before an Admiralty 
committee, deposed that among the American whaling fleet 
there was not one in twenty in which spirits were allowed. 
According to Dr. Parkes, the Russian army on their march in 
very cold weather not only use no spirits, but no man who has 
taken any is allowed to march, owing to his great liability to 
frost-bite ; and, according to the same authority, the Canadian 
lumbermen, who spend the whole winter in the backwoods 
employed upon the hardest labour, and exposed to the most 
intense cold, are allowed no spirits, but have an unlimited 
quantity of tea. The evidence of our most celebrated Arctic 
voyagers is of a similar character. This is the unanimous opinion 
of all those who have had to endure the cold and hardships inci- 
dental to an Arctic winter. 


Two SipEs OF THE SurEtD.— The following anecdote comes 
to us in a speech delivered in Australia. We suppose it had its 
origin in Scotland before travelling to the Antipodes, but we 
cannot vouch for its truth, nor say who Dr. Stewart was, nor do 
we know the tract. ‘‘ Often much of what is called heterodoxy 
amounts simply to a different way of expressing substantially 
the same things. I remember a rather humorous illustration 
of this furnished by Drs. Chalmers and Stewart—men very 
different in some respects, but at one in their attachment to the 
Gospel of Christ. These two divines met one day in the streets 
of Edinburgh during the time the controversy about the Atone- 
ment was dividing the Scottish Churches. They at once 
entered upon the question. The longer they talked, the further 
apart they seemed to get in opinion. At length Dr. Chalmers 
remembered he had an appointment, but before leaving he said 
to Dr. Stewart, ‘If you want my views, read such a tract, 
published by the London Tract Society ; it exactly expresses 
my sentiments.’ Dr. Stewart stood for a moment, and, as Dr. 
Chalmers was moving away he said, putting his hand upon his 
friend’s shoulder, ‘Do you know I wrote that tract? It is 
mine!’ Thus these two good men supposed themselves to hold 
different views, where absolutely they were one. We smile at 
their mistake, but 1 believe that is not seldom what our grave 
differences amount to.” 
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